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THE UNITED STATES AND THE SYSTEM 
OF MANDATES 


(Reprinted by permission of the Revue de Droit International from the 
July-September, 1924, issue) 

The American people as a rule do not think of their country as an 
imperial State. To many of them the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska connote only a burden and an obligation. Vast 
resources, a large territory hitherto capable of absorbing all expan- 
sion movements westward, and a consequent feeling of self-sufficiency, 
once in the great interior agricultural regions, have all contributed 
their share in fostering this concept of colonies. Even more difficult 
than it is for American public opinion to realize the connection with 
colonies known to be under direct control is it to conceive of an 
American imperialism as it operates most vigorously to-day in cer- 
tain nominally independent countries in the Caribbean Sea and in 
Central America. 

But while public opinion has been apathetic, the Government has 
adopted an aggressive colonial policy. This has been made neces- 
sary in part by the present dependence of the world upon colonial 
products, such as petroleum, palm oil, rubber, and tropical fruits. 
Since the World War, petroleum alone has furnished the keystone 
to the foreign policy of several Governments, which have either 
entered into the industry themselves or have aided private interests. 

The American Government now gives active protection to 
Americans seeking concessions abroad. In the Near East in 1919 
representatives of American commercial interests were furnished 
transportation and accorded all possible assistance by the Navy De- 
partment. To-day, to protect existing industries, gunboats patrol 
the Yangtze River in China up nearly 2000 miles in the interior; 
a destroyer is kept continuously at Samsun, Turkey, to protect 
tobacco interests, and in an even greater degree protection is afforded 
to business in the West Indies.1 Government and business, in short, 


1These statements are based upon a publication by the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
The United States Navy as an Industrial Asset, (Washington, October, 1922), pp. 4-5. It 
will be clear throughout the discussion that follows that the State Department has actively 
supported the American capitalist in the Near and Middle East; in other places, as in 
Central America, the Navy Department has seemingly taken over that function. 
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go hand in hand. In the Middle East the purpose of this collusion 
has for some time been oil, but to international good will and even 
to principles of economic morality this oil has been like grains of 
sand. From this background of the new economic importance of 
colonies and of an alliance between government and business and 
consequent international ill-feeling came the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerning the colonial settlement that 
followed the World War. 

The colonial settlement at Versailles was based upon a series of 
territorial understandings begun in March, 1915, and continuing 
through 1920. At the end of the World War it was not possible, 
because of the many statements of ideals as to a peace of justice 
made during the war period, to carry out an open policy of annexa- 
tion as established by war-time treaties. From this dilemma, either 
of violating many promises or of securing what had been agreed 
upon as to the distribution of the spoils, came the mandatory sys- 
tem. This method of colonial administration was intended by Gen- 
eral Smuts, its original sponsor, to apply only to parts of the Turkish 
territories; in the final settlement, however, President Wilson suc- 
ceeded in extending it to include the German colonies.* It can not, 
by the facts, be denied that the system of mandates marked a great 
advance in colonial administration. At the same time, because of 
party reasons and a traditional prejudice, the United States, whose 
President had made possible this settlement, was to adopt a policy 
to prevent its early fruition. The various aspects will be shown by 
a review of the negotiations that occurred concerning the “A” 
and the “C”’ mandates.* 


I 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE “A” MANDATES 


Failure to ratify the Versailles Treaty caused the United States 
legally to lose neither her rights acquired by sharing in a common 


2In a book to be published later the writer will cover in detail both the territorial un- 
derstandings and the origin of the system of mandates. The origin of the system has been 
dated from the Roosevelt correspondence concerning the Algeciras Conference in 1906. 
Cf. Pitman B. Potter in The American Political Science Review, Nov. 16, 1922, 563-583. 
It may be noted here that this is by no means the first use of the word ‘“‘mandate”’ in its 
resent connotation, that it is used by practically every writer to describe the status of 
nia and Herzegovina between 1878 and 1908, that it is used repeatedly in the corres- 
pondence concerning Egypt after 1880, and that even more clearly than in the Roosevelt 
correspondence it was used in the negotiations between the representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States at Washington, June 25-July 26, 1887, to discuss 
the disposition of Samoa. : sites 
*Except for recent treaties, which are discussed, no questions concerning the “B 
mandates have arisen that can not be covered by this division, 
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victory nor her interest in world affairs. She was included in the 
term “Principal Allied and Associated Powers’’; consequently her 
acquiescence was necessary to give validity to any action taken by 
those Powers that had ratified the Treaty of Peace with Germany.‘ 
In allocating the ‘“‘A” mandates the Principal Allied Powers failed 
to consult the United States. This was justified in that that country 
had never declared war on Turkey. At the same time it had repre- 
sentation on the Supreme Council whenever it wished and could have 
participated in the discussion of this territorial allocation. L 

In the case of Armenia the Principal Allied Powers desired, for 
several reasons, that the United States assume some form of an “A” 
mandate* and made a recommendation to that effect. May 7, 


4As a preliminary to the treaty restoring friendly relations between Germany and the 
United States the maintenance of this status was shown by a Joint Resolution of Congress 
approved by the President July 2, 1921. It was therein provided: ‘‘That in making this 
declaration, and as a part of it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of America 
and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, 
together with the rights to enforce the same, to which it or they have become entitled under 
the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications 
thereof, or which were acquired by or are in the possession of the United States of America 
by reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have thereby become 
rightfully entitled, or which, under the Treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for its or 
their benefit; or to which it is entitled as one of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers; 
or to which it is entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress; or otherwise’ Cf. 42 U.S. 
Statutes at Large, pt. 2, 1940. This Resolution was embodied in the preamble of the treaty 
restoring friendly relations with Germany. In ibid., 1942. 

5The interest of the American Government in Armenia led to the despatch of a Military 
Mission to that country in 1919 to report on the American interests and responsibilities 
there. October 16, 1919, the Mission sent its excellent Report (Harbord Report) to the 
State Department, giving reasons both for and against the acceptance of a mandate. This 
Report noted that it would be unwise to accept a mandate for Armenia alone. In this view 
that a mandate by one Power over a large area would be necessary to successful adminis- 
tration the Harbord Report agreed with the King Crane Report of July, 1919. For text of 
the Harbord Report Cf. International Conciliation, ‘‘Report of the American Militar 
Mission to Armenia," June, 1920, No. 151, pp. 17-54. For the King Crane Report Cf. 
Editor and Publisher, 55, Dec. 2, 1922, Second Section, pp. I-XXVII. Cf. also Senate 
Document 281, 66th Cong., 2d. Sess., “‘Mandate for Armenia,”’ a report by Brig. Gen. 
George Van Horn Moseley, for another phase of the relations of the United States to 
Armenia. 

®At its meeting at San Remo, April 25, 1920, the Supreme War Council sent a note to 
President Wilson proposing that the United States accept this mandate. In the words of 
that body the request was, not from the smallest desire to evade any obligations which 
they might be expected to undertake, but because the nsibilities which they are already 
obliged to bear in connection with the dissolution of the former Ottoman Empire will strain 
their own capacities to the uttermost, and because they believe that the om on the 
scene of a Power emancipated from the prepossession of the old world ins a wider 
confidence and afford a firmer ntee for stability in the future than would the selection 
of any European Power. Cf. Procés-Verbal of the Fifth Session of the Council of the League 
of Nations, pp. 151-157, for text. 

The request of the President that he be empowered to accept this mandate was rejected 
by the Senate on June 1, 1920, by a vote of 52 to 25. Even when the mandatory m was 
first definitely established at the Peace Conference in January, 1919, President Wilson had 
recognized that the American people would be disinclined to act as Mandatory over a 
foreign colony or a province of Turkey, but he thought that he might secure by his own in- 
fluence the acceptance of such a trust. Cf. Charles T. Thompson, The Peace Conference 
Day by Day, pp. 164-165. It may be noted in this connection that Senator France intro- 
duced in Congress, April 12, 1921, a Joint Resolution authorizing the President to under- 
take negotiations for the purchase of the German colonies and all cable rights in Africa and 
Oceania as a means of settling the debt owed by the Allied Powers to the United States. 
Cf. Congressional Record, 62, 1921, p. 2880. 
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1919, the Council of Three—M. Clémenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and President Wilson—agreed to a formal allocation of the “B” 
and “‘C” mandates. At San Remo in April, 1920, the Supreme War 
Council, without the participation of the United States, allocated 
the Turkish or “A” mandates.? Out of the latter allocation and 
the arrangements accompanying it arose an extended series of 
negotiations between the Government of the United States, the Allied 
Powers, and the Council of the League of Nations. A study of the 
published despatches will serve to illustrate the relation of the 
United States to the mandates. 

Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations has as its basic 
principle the government of the mandated territories as a “sacred 
trust of civilization.”” The advantages from this trust are expected 
to accrue both to the peoples under the mandate and to world eco- 
nomic and other interests. Though the principle of economic equality 
is an essential part of the mandatory system, the Powers holding the 
‘“‘A” mandates by a series of- agreements seemed to violate this prin- 
ciple.* Both because of this and because consent had never been 
given to the allocation of the island of Yap to Japan the Government 
of the United States contested the control of the Mandatories. 

By the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 9, 1916,9 France and 
Great Britain, to preserve their unity in the war, effected a dual divi- 
sion of the Near East. Each secured specific spheres of influence, 
and each was to have full sovereignty over specific territories.” 
France secured control of the oil fields of Mosul but later gave up 
this territory to Great Britain.“ Then dissatisfaction with existing 


7Syria and the Lebanon to France, Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Palestine to Great Britain. 

8These agreements were separate from the draft mandates. Both the draft mandates 
and the form as finally approved were specific on the point of economic equality. For 
example all of the ‘‘A’’ mandates follow the form as may be found in the mandate for Pales- 
tine, Art. 18 of which provides: ‘‘The Mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination 
in Palestine against the nationals of any State Member of the League of Nations (including 
companies incorporated under its law) as compared with those of the Mandatory or of any 
foreign State in matters concerning taxation,.commerce or navigation, the exercise of in- 
dustries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant vessels or civil aircraft. Similarly, 
there shall be no discrimination in Palestine against goods originating in or destined for any 
of the said States, and there shall be freedom of transit under equitable conditions across 
the mandated area.’’ Cf. ‘‘Mandate for Palestine,’’ League of Nations Document, C. 529. 
M. 314. 1922. IV., for text. 

*First published in The Manchester Guardian, Jan. 8, 1920. Cf. the official version as 
printed in Shane Leslie, Mark Sykes: His Life and Letters, (London, 1923), pp. 250-258. 

France secured in full sovereignty Cilicia, Southern Armenia, and the Syrian coast 
from Tyre to Alexandretta, together with a sphere of influence over Aleppo, Damascus, 
Deir, and Mosul. Great Britain obtained complete control over lower Mesopotamia and 
was recognized as having special economic interests in a wide zone extending south of the 
French sphere of influence. Palestine was to be internationalized. 

uCf. letter of M. Cambon to Sir Edward Grey, May 15, 1916, wherein M. Cambon 
agreed that in the regions which would become French or where French interests would 
be predominant, British concessions anterior to the war should be maintained. Textin 
George-Samné, La Syrie (Paris, 1920), pp. 640-641; Le Temps, 21 Mai, 1919. By a later 
agreement between Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau in Dec., 1918, Mosul was trans- 
ferred to the British zone, a step in advance of the letter of May 15, 1916. Cf. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, Vol. I, pp. 70-72. 
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agreements began, and it was necessary for the two Powers to reach 
a further understanding. This was effected in the San Remo Petro- 
leum Agreement of April 24, 1920," by the terms of which the 
British and French Governments agreed to support their respective 
nationals in securing oil concessions in certain territories.“ The 
monopolistic character of this agreement was increased by a conven- 
tion signed by the two Powers December 23, 1920.% This con- 
vention arranged the boundaries of the respective mandates under 
their control so as to complete arrangements for piping oil to the 
coast. The negotiations from this point can be shown best by a re- 
view of the notes exchanged between the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States respecting economic rights in the man- 
dated territories.“ 

A note of Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador at London, to Earl 
Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, on May 12, 1920, opened the 
negotiations."* The United States Government had been informed 
only unofficially that the mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia 
had been allocated to Great Britain. Taking this status into consid- 
eration the American Government now began to inquire concerning 
a seeming violation of the principle of economic equality in the man- 
dated territory.” It was feared not only that the authorities of His 


uCf, League of Nations Treaty Series, 1, Nov. 1921, pp. 282-286; Parliamentary Paper, 
Miscellaneous No. 11 (1920), Cmd. 675, for text. 

BT hese territories were Rumania, Asia Minor, parts of the old Russian Empire, Galicia, 
French and British Crown Colonies, and other countries by mutual consent. In Mesopo- 
tamia France or its nominee was to secure either 25 per cent. of the net output of crude oil 
at the current market rates, or in case of private exploitation she was to be able to furnish 25 

r cent. of the share capital. The British Government could procure from the Anglo- 

ersian Company supplies of oil, ‘‘which may be piped from Persia to the Mediterranean 
through any pipe-line which may have been constructed within the French mandated terri- 
tory and in regard to which France has given special facilities, up to the extent of 25 
cent. of the oil so piped.”” France was to agree to the construction of two separate pipe 
lines and railways necessary for the transport of oil from Mesopotamia and Persia through 
French spheres of influence to ports of the Mediterranean. 

“Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 4 (1921), Cmd. 1195, for text. The 
frontiers were later to be settled definitely by a commission representing the two Powers, 
and in case of dispute, by the Council of the League of Nations. Railway facilities, irri- 
gation, and the like were specifically regulated. 

No attempt will be made here to enter into the details of the Chester concession, the 
nature of the Standard Oil interests in the Middle East, or the history of the Turkish Pe- 
troleum Company. Full details as to these phases may be found in E. H. Davenport and 
S. R. Cooke, The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations; and E, M. Earle, Turkey, The 
Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway. 

“Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 10 (1921), Cmd. 1226, for text. Notes 
had been exchanged prior to this time but have not been published. Cf. International 
Conciliation, September, 1921, No. 166, p. 24. 

1’?Two cardinal points are evident at every phase of this discussion: first, that the United 
States had never declared war on Turkey; second that any action taken without its consent 
was a result of its refusal to participate in the work of the Supreme War Council. Technically 
it seems that the American Government had no more right to protest against a violation of 
promises by the States holding the mandates over former parts of the Ottoman Empire 
than any Government would have had in protesting against the non-fulfillment of the war- 
me peeuises. Only in the case of concessions granted by the Turkish Government to 
American interests before the war, however, a protest was legally justifiable. The entire 
issue involved cannot be dissociated from the Anglo-German Convention of June 15, 1914, 
and supplementary conventions. See text _— by E. M. Earle in 38 Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1923, pp. 29-44; and Europdische Gesprache, Juni, 1923, pp. 41-54. 
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Majesty’s Government in the occupied region had given advantage to 
British oil interests which were not accorded to American companies 
but also that Great Britain had been preparing quietly for exclusive 
control of the oil resources in this region."* To prevent this pos- 
sibility the note suggested (1) that the Mandatory adhere and conform 
to the principles agreed to at Paris and incorporated in the “A” 
mandates; (2) that “treatment equal in law and in fact” be guaran- 
teed to the nationals of all States; (3) that no exclusive economic con- 
cessions or a monopoly of any economic privilege essential to the 
exploitation of any commodity be granted; and (4) that reasonable 
publicity should be given to applications for concessions. Further, the 
note stated that ‘‘the establishment of monopolies by or in behalf of 
the Mandatory Government would not be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of trusteeship inherent in the mandatory idea.” 

The San Remo Agreement with France was possibly a reason for 
delay on the part of the British Government in replying to this note, 
for that Government could have made no reply without an under- 
standing with its ally. In the interval the Government of the United 
States sent another despatch,” in which it expressed its concern 
lest the San Remo Agreement giving preferential treatment in petro- 
leum production to France, be inconsistent ‘with the principles of 
equality of treatment understood and accepted during the peace nego- 
tiations at Paris.” As a practical matter it was considered that the 
San Remo Agreement would “result in a grave infringement of the 
mandate principle which was formulated for the purpose of removing 
in the future some of the principal causes of international differences.” 

In his reply to the two despatches on August 9, 1920,” Earl Curzon 
denied the validity of the fears of the Government of the United 
States concerning the monopolization of the economic resources of 
the mandated territory and the lack of equality of economic opportu- 
nity. By that time the development of the oil fields had not been 

18At this time a general tension seemed to exist over the petroleum supply of = wen 
March 10, 1920, the United States Senate passed a Resolution asking the Bey be 
to report on the measures taken by foreign governments to exclude American Bin - 
oil fields under their control. Cf. Senate Document No. 272, 67th Cong., 2d Sess.; ibid., Nos. 
11 and 39, 67th Cong., 1st Sess., for reports in compliance with this Resolution. For a more 
comprehensive account, Cf. The ‘Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Foreign Ownership 
in the Petroleum Industry (Washington, Feb. 12, 1923). 


Ambassador Davis to Earl Curzon, July 28, 1920, in Parliamentary Paper, Miscel- 
laneous No. 10 (1921), Cmd. 1226: also, International Conciliation, September, 1921, No. 


, Pp. 20. 

cigsiinenentery Paper, Miscellaneous No. 10 (1921), Cmd. 1226. 

“Throughout the notes from the Department of State showed inaccuracies and were open 
to direct denial by the British Government. It may be inquired as to how, lacking con- 
sular representatives in Mesopotamia at the time, it was a for the American Govern- 
ment to base its case other than principally on the report of private commercial agents on 


the spot. 
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taken in hand by private interests. Only such operations as were 
necessary for purely military purposes and under the supervision of 
the army authorities and at army expense had been carried out. Then 
the note compared the petroleum production of the United States 
and Great Britain, mentioned the policy of the United States in 
reserving to American interests the right to drill for oil in its own 
domain lands, and even more, in two instances, Haiti and Costa 
Rica, the use of her influence in territories amenable to her control 
to secure the cancellation of oil concessions “‘ previously and legiti- 
mately obtained by British persons or Companies.’’™ 

The United States Government had set forth certain principles 
which it desired to see applied. To this Earl Curzon gave the opinion 
that the “terms of the mandates can only properly be discussed at 
the Council of the League of Nations by the signatories of the Cove- 
nant.”’ This stand was directly opposed to the claims of the United 
States as an ‘‘Associated Power.’”** Due consideration would be 
given to rights acquired prior to the outbreak of hostilities. As to 
future arrangements the Mandatory would seek no monopoly but 
would aim to secure the oil deposits of Mesopotamia to the future 
Arab State. Finally, the British Note defended the San Remo 
Agreement, an Agreement which ‘aims at no monopoly . . . 
and gives no exclusive right to the Mandatory Power, while the Meso- 
potamian State is free to develop the oil fields in any way it may 
judge advisable, consistent with the interests of the country.” 
Even if special privileges were given it was maintained that they 

While the United States produces or controls over 80 per cent. of the petroleum pro- 
duction of the world, so the note stated, the British Empire, with Persia, produces 4% per 
cent. * rg a survey of the oil resources of the world cf. Davenport and Cooke, as cited, pp. 
2II-2 

™Prior to 1920 foreign capital could acquire and develop the natural resources of the 
United States on the same terms as nationals of that country. By the general leasing 
act adopted Feb. 25, 1920, however, it was provided: ‘‘That citizens of another country, 
the laws, customs, or regulations of which deny similar or like privileges to citizens or cor- 
porations of this country, shall not by stock ownership, stock holdings, or stock control own 
~ ee in any lease acquired under the provisions of this Act.’ 41 U.S. Statutes at 

ge, Pt. I, 437. 

%In a later despatch, Feb. 28, 1921, Earl Curzon mentioned the economic policy in the 
Philippine Islands. Art. 1 of the Act of the Philippine Legislature of August 31, 1920, for 
example, provides: ‘‘ All public lands containing petroleum or other mineral oils and gas, on 
which no patent at the date this Act takes effect has been issued, are hereby withdrawn from 
sale and are declared to be free and open to exploration, location and lease by citizens of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States and by associations and corporations wholly 
composed of citizens of the Philippine Islands or of the United States or both.” Cf. Public 
Laws enacted by the Philippine Legislature during the period August 31, 1920-March 4, 1921, 
16, No. 2032, p. 3. For the economic policy adopted in the British colonies cf. Parlia- 
mentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 17 (1921), Cmd. 1351. 

%In the House of Commons on March 8, 1921, Mr. Bonar Law stated that since the 


United States had had a very considerable part in the war ‘‘it is quite reasonable that it 
should consider these mandates.” , Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1921, 139, 


p. 238. 
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would be consistent with the interpretation placed by the United 
States Government on most-favored-nation clauses in treaties, 
namely, “‘that special privileges conceded to particular countries in 
return for specific concessions cannot, in virtue of such a clause, be 
claimed by other countries not offering such concessions. ”’ 

No further correspondence with the British Government followed 
until the Colby Note of November 20, 1920. Secretary Colby took 
exception to the position of Earl Curzon that the terms of the man- 
dates could be properly discussed only by the Council of the League 
of Nations and by the signatories of the Covenant. His reason was 
that the rights of the Allied and Associated Powers in respect of the 
mandates “accrued to them as a direct result of the war against the 
Central Powers.’’ In this capacity the United States made the man- 
dates over the Turkish colonies possible, but the note recognized 
the fact that she had not declared war on Turkey. Because of the 
rights of the United States it was requested that the draft mandates 
be sent to that Government for its consideration before submission 
to the Council of the League of Nations. Thus two principal lines 
of cleavage were present: first, the legal status of the United States 
in relation to the mandates; second, the possibility of a monopoly 
in the mandated territories. 

It was after this note reached the British Foreign Office that, to 
strengthen the San Remo Agreement, the Franco-British Convention 
of December 23, 1920, was signed. The Covenant of the League con- 
tained no regulation governing the exchange of mandated territories 
as effected in this Convention. Later, however, as in the instance of 
the boundary line of Ruanda-Urundi, the British and Belgian Govern- 
ments, upon the request of the Council of the League, and then with 
its approval of their decision, effected a transfer of territory.*? 

Great Britain was now enabled to further her plans for an all-rail 

%*Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 10 (1921), Cmd. 1226: Minutes of the 
Twelfth Session of the Council of the League of Nations, pp. 12-14, for text. A copy of this 
note was transmitted respectively to the Governments of France and Italy. Each was 
requested to give an interpretation of the territorial agreement signed at Sévres on August 
10, 1920, by which, together with Great Britain, they created special spheres of interest in 
Anatolia. The purpose was to find out if the Tripartite Agreement was conformable to 
the principles enunciated in this note. Cf. Treaty Series No. 12 (1920), Cmd. 963, for text 
of the Tripartite Agreement. The French Government in reply called attention to Art. 
10 of the Agreement which provided: ‘‘ Nothing in this agreement shall prejudice the right 
of nationals of third States to free access for commercial and economic purposes"’ in the 
zones of special interest. The reply of the French Government is quoted in part in a note 
by the Department of State on Feb. 21, 1921, to the Council of the League of Nations. 
Cf. Minutes of the Twelfth Session of the Council of the League of Nations, pp. 70-71, for text. 


Cf. International Conciliation, September, 1921, No. 166, p. 38. 
“Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Cmd. 1974. This transfer was effected in behalf of native 
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route to India by constructing across the Syrian desert, yet within 
her own territory, a railway and pipe line connecting with the Hed- 
jaz railway and the Bagdad and Mosul railways. The British Govern- 
ment was so involved in these arrangements that it waited over three 
months to reply to the Colby note.** In the meantime the United 
States was engaged in negotiations with the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

Secretary of State Colby’s Note of February 21, 1921,% was the 
first despatch that the Government of the United States, without a 
request for a statement, had sent to the League of Nations. The 
reason for the communication at this time lay in the intention of the 
Council of the League to consider, at its meeting on February 21, the 
terms under which the mandates allocated by the Allied Powers 
should be administered. Exception was taken both to the possible 
limitation of commercial opportunity, as in the exploitation of the pe- 
troleum resources of Mesopotamia, and to the award by the Supreme 
War Council on December 17, 1920, of the island of Yap to Japan.” 
The attention of the Council of the League was invited in particular 
to the request contained in the note of November 20, 1920, which 
was enclosed, that the draft mandate forms intended to be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations should be communicated to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for its consideration before submission 
to the Council of the League. Only by this means could the views 
of the Government be ascertained and thus permit its approval of 
the mandates. 

To this point the Government of the United States had based its 
case, with the exception of certain of its claims in the “A” man- 
dates, on a legally defensible ground. Its action from this time did 
not go beyond legality but did violate international comity. This 
* Cf. despatch of Curzon to Davis, Feb. 28, r921, in Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous 
yp 10 (1921), Cmd. 1226. Cf. also International Conciliation, September, r921, No. 166, 

45. Again Earl Curzon defended the San Remo Petroleum Agreement. He showed 
that, since 1906, British nationals negotiated to secure oil concessions in the Vilayets of 
Bagdad and Mosul. June 28, ror4, the Turkish Government leased the oil there to the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, in which the German Government had a 25 per cent. s' 
the remainder being held by the British Government. At the beginning of the war the 
German interests were liquidated and passed into the hands of the British. It was this 
German interest that France secured in return for permitting the Mesopotamian oil to reach 
the Mediterranean. The note pointed out that these concessions were as valid as those of 
the Standard Oil Company and that, since they antedated the mandates, the British Govern- 
ment felt justified in making the arrangements with France. Throughout the example of a 
Government as a direct exploiter of concessions or as the protector of interests is to 


be noted. 
2°Cf. Minutes of the Twelfth Session of the Council of the League of Nations, pp. 70-71, for 


ext. 
Cf. infra, p. 14 et seq. 
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may be judged in the light of the reply of the Council of the League 
to its note and in its subsequent refusal to make possible at once the 
solution that it had so urgently requested. 

The Council of the League, in its reply to the note of February 
21, 1921, expressed its satisfaction with the interest shown in the 
question of mandates; for it ‘‘not only welcomes, but feels justified 
in claiming, the sympathy and support of the governments which 
devised the scheme which the Council is required to administer.’ 
Several decisions, it noted, had already been taken. To begin with, 
even before the note of February 21, consideration of the ‘‘A’’ man- 
dates had been deferred.* No final action would be taken on these 
until the United States Government should have ‘‘an opportunity 
to express its views.’’ At its present meeting, however, final approval 
of the ‘“‘B”’ mandates had been contemplated; but, to accede to the 
desire of the United States, they, too, would not be considered until 
the next session. 

To enable the Council to carry out its work and to promote stabil- 
ity in both the “A” and “B” mandates, the Council invited the 
American Government to take part in the discussions at the forth- 
coming meeting. In the words of the Council ‘“‘a problem so intri- 
cate and involved as that of mandates can hardly be handled by the 
interchange of formal notes.”** Finally, the note stated the re- 
spective duties of the Supreme War Council and the Council of the 
League of Nations. To the former belonged the duty of allocating the 
mandated territories; to the latter belonged the oversight over the 
administration of these territories once they had been allocated. 
When a mandate was granted, it was then the duty of the League 
Council to define the conditions under which it should be adminis- 
tered. Thus the League now had no liberty of action in the case of 
the ‘‘C’’ mandates, which already had been allocated to Japan. Any 

Despatch of March 1, 1921. Cf. Minutes of the Twelfth Session of the Council of the 


League of Nations, pp. 75-76, for text. Sa 
Simultaneous with the American note the representative of Great Britain on the 


Council (Mr. Balfour) announced (Feb. 22, 1921) that the British Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Churchill) was proceeding to the East in order to investigate conditions in the British man- 
dated territories, and it was hoped by his Government that no decision would be taken by 
the Council until Mr. Churchill’s report was received. Cf. Minutes of the Twelfth Session 
of the Council of the League of Nations, p. 11. 

8The American Government neither answered the invitation to participate in the dis- 
cussion of the question of mandates nor in any way further expressed its views. ‘‘As a 
result,” in the words of M. Gastéo da Cunha, President of the Council, on June 17, 1921, 
‘a situation most unfavourable to the immediate solution of a problem of highest impor- 
tance for the welfare and prosperity of the peoples of the territories to be administered 
under the mandatory system has arisen.” Cf. Minutes of the Thirteenth Session of the 


Council of the League of Nations, p. 71. 
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contention over these would have to be between the United States 
and the Principal Allied Powers, not between the United States and 
the League. This position the American Government recognized, 
for its later communications were to those Powers. 

Despite much activity on the part of the Council of the League, 
at its next session in June, 1921, no settlement could be effected. The 
refusal of the Government of the United States to aid in a settlement 
was the principal cause of this impasse. Negotiations between the 
Council and the Principal Allied Powers led to no immediate result.™ 
By the following session of the Council in September, 1921, the situa- 
tion remained unchanged.*® Again that body requested that the 
Governments of the Principal Allied Powers should bring to a speedy 
conclusion negotiations with the United States. Eight months 
later, May 11, 1922, Lord Balfour, in the name of Great Britain, 
stated before the Council of the League that the negotiations with 
the Government of the United States concerning the draft man- 
date for Palestine had resulted in a solution satisfactory to both par- 
ties. This solution did not take the form of a treaty but seemingly 
was an informal understanding to the effect that Ammertcan commer- 
cial interests would receive certain privileges.*7 

Also, “‘conversations” with that Government had made possible 
an understanding as to the draft “B” mandates, in which changes 
had been made by adding words designed ‘‘to add greater precision 
to the obligations imposed on the mandatories to refrain from grant- 
ing concessions having the character of a monopoly.’** Thus the 


“Cf, despatch of the Acting President of the Council to the Principal Allied Powers on 
June 15, 1921, in Minutes of the Thirteenth Session of the Council of the League of Nations, 
. 71. Inthe words of this despatch a settlement of the question of mandates was necessary 
th to assure to the populations coming under the mandatory system the “‘conditions of 
security, prosperity, and regular development to which cay are entitled under the Cov- 
enant"’; and to enable the Council, by defining the terms of the mandates, to “fulfill one 
of the chief responsibilities laid upon it by the Covenant.” 

Cf. despatch of September 8, 1921, in Minutes of the Fourteenth Session of the Council 
of the League of Nations, p. 130. 

%*It was already too late for the Assembly again to consider the question. In the As- 
sembly debates much criticism of the delay that had occurred was expressed, and many 
favored a settlement of the question without the consent of the United States. 

%7No agreement was possible as to Iraq, for by this time native discontent, added to the 
unwillingness of the British taxpayers to face the burden of administration, made it doubt- 
ful whether the proposed British mandate would ever go into effect. 

Cf. Oficial Journal, 3rd Year, Aug., 1922, pp. 847- Foe A despatch in The Times 
(London), Nov. 28, 1922, p. 12, col. 2, announced that in Palestine an understanding had 
been reached giving equal rights to nationals of the United States as to British nationals 
and Members of the League, and that in the rest of Mesopotamia a similar agreement would 
be reached. The British and French Governments have agreed to modify the San Remo 
Agreement so as to give to American interests twenty per cent. of the Mesopotamian con- 
cessions. Cf. Davenport and Cooke, as cited, p. 191. Since this article was first printed, 
the United States and Great Britain have signed a treaty, presumably the same as treaties 
of the United States with the other Mandatories in re Palestine. 
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United States had at last obtained a guarantee that concessions in the 
mandated territories would not be monopolized. It remained, how- 
ever, to regulate definitely her claims as an ‘Associated Power” 
by treaty. iby tab. 

The revival of Turkish nationalism that began with the promul- 
gation of the National Pact early in 1921 and which broke forth Mi- 
nerva-like with the landing of the Greeks at Smyrna to enforce the 
unratified Sévres Treaty, added to the coming of the Angel of Dis- 
cord to confound the Powers in their attempts to secure separate ad- 
vantages and to a general unrest in the Near East, all made highly 
unstable the ‘‘A’’ mandates. Asa result of this situation the British 
Government found it unwise to ask the Council of the League of 
Nations to approve its mandate over Iraq. To-day, instead of a man- 
date, Iraq is governed by a native ruler® and has a legal relation 
to Great Britain somewhat analogous to that existing between Cuba 
and the United States. Owing to the fact that the exact position of 
the British Government there has never been determined and since 
the boundaries of Iraq are yet to be delimited, a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain in re this territory has not been 
possible. As to Palestine, the other ‘‘A’’ mandate, under British 
control, some form of an understanding has already been noted. In 
the case of one of the “A’’ mandates, Syria, the Mandatory, France, 
and the United States have entered into a treaty.” Its provisions 
cover the same subjects as treaties previously made with Japan in 
the Pacific Ocean Islands and with the “B’’ mandates in Africa held 
by Belgium and France, the terms of which are discussed later. The 
French Government, in an exchange of notes which occurred at the 
time of the signature of the Treaty, undertook to extend to the 
United States and its nationals the benefit of any other agreements 
concerning Syria and the Lebanon which it might enter into with 
any other Governments. 

%9Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Treaty with King Feisal, Cmd. 1757 (1922). By a protocol 
signed April 30, 1923, it was provided that the treaty should end when Iraq should become a 
member of the League of Nations, or at least four years after the signing of a Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey. A treaty of peace with Turkey was signed at Lausanne July 24, 1923; 


thus the treaty will end at least by July 24, 1927. Cf. Parliamentary Paper, Cmd. 2120 


(1924), for text of the Protocol. . 
“Signed April 4, 1924. Cf. U. S. Treaty Series, No. 695 (Washington, 1924), for text. 


The same now applies for Palestine. See footnote No. 38. 
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II 


THE “C” MANDATES 


The interest in the United States in the “‘C” mandates centered 
in the controversy that arose over the little island of Yap. The 
source of the dispute dated back to a session of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Though the Allied Powers had agreed in February, 1917,“ 
that Japan should acquire the German colonies north of the Equa- 
tor, and though Japan from the beginning had demanded that the 
Marshall, Caroline, and the Ladrone Islands should be given to 
her,“ at the Peace Conference President Wilson, at a session of the 
Big Four, excluded Yap from the contemplated allocation to Japan.* 
Instead of Japanese control he then stood for the internationalization 
of the island for purposes of communication.“ This was to be re- 
served for arrangement by a general cable conference which was to 
settle the question of ownership and operation of the former German 
cables. He later stated that he never abandoned or modified 
this position,“ but in its session of May 7, 1919, when President 
Wilson was present, the Council of Three assigned to Japan the 
mandate over the German islands north of the Equator which in- 


41Cf. J. V. A. Macmurray, Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, 1894-1919, 
2, 1168. 

“Cf. The Japanese plan of territorial disposition in the Pacific Ocean set forth by the 
Marquis Okuma before the Committee of Ten on Jan. 30, 1919, given in Journal des 
Débats, 30 janvier 1919. 

“The Japanese Delegation at the Peace Conference, in a declaration drawn up by Baron 
Makino, declared that the placing of the Caroline and Marshall Islands *‘sous le gouverne- 
ment de toute autre nation équivaudrait évidemment pour le Japon a un désaveu dont le 
peuple Nippon ressentirait l’affront.” Le Temps, 11 février ror9. 

“The significance of Yap to communications was first noted ina memorandum on cables 
and radio, submitted to President Wilson by Walter S. Rogers, communications expert of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, on Feb. 12, 1918. Mr. Rogers suggested 
that there should be ‘‘international ownership and operation of this cable as part of an inter- 
national trans-Pacific cable system,” that if this solution were not adopted under proper 
guarantees the cable system should be turned over to the Netherlands; and that if “by 
any mischance the cable should fall into Japanese control,"’ before consent were given, 
certain guarantees as to cable landings and prohibition of any preferential treatment should 
be stipulated. Cf. Baker, as cited, 3, pp. 427-442, for full text of the memorandum. 

“Cf. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 66th Cong., 
1st Sess., 1, p. 506. A Communications Conference was held at Washington in October, 
1920, but reached no agreement. 

Memorandum written by President Wilson to the Department of State on March 
3, 1921, the day before the expiration of his term as President, as quoted in the note of the 
Secretary of State to the American Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo, April 2, r921. Press release 
of April 14, 1921. After denying that he had consented to the award of Yap to Japan 
on May 7, President Wilson added: ‘‘As a matter of fact, all agreements arrived at regard- 
ing the assignment of mandates were conditional upon a subsequent agreement being 
reached as to the specific terms of the mandates, and further, upon their acceptance by each 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The consent of the United States is essen- 
tial both as to the assignments of mandates and the terms and provisions of the mandates, 
after agreement as to their assignment or allocation.” On neither point had the United 
States given this consent as to Yap. 
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cluded Yap, and he made no objection to it. From this circumstance 


a diplomatic controversy developed. 
In a note to the Tokyo Government, November 9, 1920, the United 


States Government began the correspondence concerning Yap by 
stating its understanding that the island was not included in the 
action of the Supreme Council on May 7, 1919.*’ This interpretation 
the Japanese Government at once refused to accept.‘ At the 
meetings of the Big Four where the matter was fully discussed the 
Japanese interposed no objection to the reservation. As was pointed 
out by that Government, however, its delegates were not present at 
the meetings when these discussions occurred,” and the final ac- 
tion taken on May 7 should supplant any preliminary discussion. 
Finally, if the published text of this decision, which was made pub- 
lic on May 8, was contrary to the meaning of the American Gov- 
ernment, that Government should have made an immediate protest. 
On these points then an impasse resulted. In its last note on 
April 2, 1921,5t the American Government set forth its case not 
only by referring to the reservations made during the negotiations 


47Press release of April 14, r92r. 

48The American Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo to the Secretary of State, November 19, 
1920. Press release of April 14, 1921. 

President Wilson, May 6-7, consented to Lloyd George's proposal that ‘“‘the Japanese 
should receive a mandate for certain of the Pacific islands north of the equator."" He added 
the explanatory statement that the open door should be applied to the mandates. Yap 
had been considered as a special case and was thus not included in the “certain” islands 
meant by Lloyd George. he Minutes of May 7 recorded no discussion concerning Yap 
but the published record omitted the word “certain” and merely stated that ‘‘the following 
decisions were reached.” Had the President on May 7 receded from his original position 
it seems as if some discussion of the matter would have occurred. Cf. despatch of the 
Acting Secretary of State to the American Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo, Dec. 6, 1920. 

In its reply to the State Department’s note of April 4, 1921, concerning the status of 
Yap the French Government (M. Briand) on April 7, 1921, wrote thus: ‘‘ By a note dated 
February 18, after having noted that the decision of May 7, 1919, made no reserve concern- 
ing the mandate attributed to Japan over the islands of the northern Pacific, my depart- 
ment pointed out to your Embassy that nevertheless President Wilson and Mr. Lansin 
had formulated in the course of a former meeting in ot poente of the representative 
Japan categorical reservations concerning the Island of Yap, that Baron Makino had not 
objected that the question raised by the representatives of the United States should be 
placed in discussion and that consequently the Japanese Government was cognizant of the 
American reservations.”” Le Temps, April 15, 1921, press release of April 14, 1921. In its 
reply on April 29, the Italian Government affirmed the position taken in the note of the State 
Department, Le Temps, May 1, 1921. 

4“9Cf. Japanese Foreign Office Note of Feb. 23, 1921; press release of April 14, 1921. 

5°The Council of the League had approved on Dec. 17, 1920, a mandate to Japan embrac- 
ing ‘‘all the former German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the 
Equator."’ February 21, 1921, the Government of the United States sent a note on the 
subject tothat body. This despatch stated that ‘‘as one of the Principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers the United States has an equal concern and an inseparable interest with the 
other Principal Allied and Associated Powers in the overseas possessions of Germany and 
concededly an equal voice in their disposition.’ For this reason the Government refused 
to be bound by the terms and provisions of the “said mandate,” protested against the de- 
cision of Dec. 17, 1920, and requested that the question be reopened for consideration, 
“which the proper settlement of it clearly requires.” 

‘IThe Secretary of State to the American Chargé d’Affaires, Tokyo, April 2, roz1r, press 
release of April 6, 1921. The same note, with a few emendations, was sent to the other 


Allied Powers. 
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at Paris but also by bringing forth its rights as an Associated Power, 
as a result of which “there could be no valid or effective disposition 
of the overseas possessions of Germany, now under consideration, 
without the assent of the United States.” This right accruing 
to the United States through the common victory, could be surren- 
dered to Japan or any other state only by treaty, and no state treaty 
had been made. Thus the consent of the United States, it was con- 
tended, was necessary both in the allocation of the mandates and 
in the definition of their terms. The provision of Article 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles that ‘‘Germany renounces in favour of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over 
oversea possessions’’ served only to confirm, by the use of the term 
“ Associated Powers,” this right. 

This contention of the United States was supported further by the 
mandate for the former German possessions,” in which it was 
purported that the mandate was conferred upon Japan by the 
“Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” While confirming 
the position of the United States this involved a contradiction of 
the position of the Government of that country, for, in the case of 
Yap, it denied having participated in the allocation. For reasons 
enumerated: that in the Peace Conference Yap had been excluded 
from the proposed Japanese mandate, that the United States must 
be consulted in the disposition of the former German colonies be- 
cause of her rights as an Associated Power, and that the draft man- 
date inaccurately purported to have received her assent, the United 
States opposed the allocation of Yap to Japan, looked forward to 
a reconsideration of the question and to a settlement “whereby the 
just interest of all may be properly conserved.’”™ 

After this the broader phases of the situation and the tension over 
questions of the Far East and the Pacific Ocean came before the 
world. Gradually since the Twenty-one Demands on China in April 
1915, since the failure of Japan in the Peace Conference to secure 
racial equality, added to ill-feeling engendered by immigration 
questions, and with the feeling of the Japanese Government that it 

"Cf, Mandate for German Possessions in the Pacific Ocean Lying North of the Equator 


(21/31/14). 
8The same inaccuracy was called to the attention of the Council in the note of Feb. 21, 


1921. At this point the difference between the relation of the United States to the “A” 
mandates from her relation to the ‘‘C” mandates is illustrated by the terms of the man- 
dates. In the former occurs the form ‘‘Whereas the Principal Allied Powers agreed " that 
a certain one of them should have the mandate; in the latter the form ‘** Whereas the Prine 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers agreed” is used. 

“Note of April 2, 1921, as cited. 
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must stand alone in maintaining its position in the Far East, the 
relations between that country and the United States became in- 
creasingly embittered. Primarily this state of tension was mani- 
fested in gigantic naval programmes. Then came the decision of 
the Government of thé United States to end the race for supremacy. 
After a series of notes Japan accepted an invitation to a conference 
to restrict naval armament. This conference met from November 
I2, 1921, to February 6, 1922. Before discussing the action there 
taken concerning the insular possessions of the Contracting Parties 
the settlement of the controversy over Yap, which occurred separate 
from the work of the Washington Conference, may be analyzed. 

The treaty between the United States and Japan relative to Yap™ 
served to extend to the United States the advantages given to Mem- 
bers of the League both by Article 22 of the League Covenant 
and by the terms of the mandate as approved by the Council of the 
League. In that the United States did not participate in the grant 
of the Japanese mandate, in that she had definite rights under 
Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, and in that an understanding 
with regard to the rights of the nationals of the Contracting Parties 
in the islands under mandate, particularly Yap, was lacking, a formal 
act was necessary. These principles the Japanese Government rec- 
ognized. Thus when the “Associated Power” gave its consent by 
treaty to the Japanese mandate, Japan’s title from that moment 
had full validity. 

Five articles covered the points at issue. Subject to the terms of 
the treaty as signed and pursuant to the terms of the mandate as 
approved by the Council of the League, the United States recognized 
the Japanese mandate. Despite the fact that she is not a Member of 
the League of Nations, the terms included the right of the United 
States to share in the benefits of the engagements of Japan under 
the mandate. Japan agreed to guarantee complete freedom of con- 
science and the free exercise of all forms of worship “consonant with 
public order and morality”; to grant specific privileges to American 
missionaries; to respect vested American property rights; to apply 
existing treaties between the two countries to the mandated islands; 

Secretary Hughes announced the conclusion of the negotiations, which had been begun 
in June, 1921, at the fifteenth meeting of the Washington Conference on December 12, 
1921. As will be noted later the treaty that settled the status of Yap was closely connected 
with the Four Power Pact emanating from the work of the Conference. Cf. Conference on 


the Limitation of Armament, p. 1148, for the first announcement of the agreement as to Yap. 
Cf. United States Treaty Series, No. 664 (Washington, 1922), for text. 
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and to send to the United States a duplicate annual report on the 
administration of the islands of that sent to the Council of the League 
of Nations. Any changes made in the mandate can not affect 
the agreement with the United States. Equality with the nationals 
of Japan and of other countries related particularly to the “landing 
and operation of the existing Yap-Guam cable or of any cable which 
may hereafter be laid or operated by the United States or by its na- 
tionals connecting with the island of Yap.” The same applied to 
radio-telegraphic communication, provided, however, that so long 
as Japan justly maintained such communication the right would be 
suspended. Other provisions dealt with specific rights that were 
to be accorded to the nationals of the United States. These included 
the unrestricted right to reside in the island, to hold on terms of 
equality with Japan, property and other interests, both real and 
personal, There is to be no “censorship or supervision” over cable 
or radio messages or operations, no exactions of any nature levied 
on the operation of cables or radio stations, or on property, persons, 
or vessels, Complete freedom of entry and exit in the island for 
persons is assured. Finally, Japan agreed to exercise her power of 
expropriation to secure to the United States or its nationals needed 
property and facilities for the purpose of electrical communications. 
These assurances of the rights of the United States and her nationals 
are more specific than the terms of the mandate as confirmed by 
the Council of the League of Nations. At the same time it can not 
be inferred that the United States has secured any rights or privileges 
that could be refused to Members of the League. It may be noted 
here that neither the League Covenant nor the terms of the mandate 
requires that the open door shall be maintained in the “C” man- 
dates, but it seems that Japan has maintained this principle and 
has fulfilled her obligations in every other respect in the islands 
under her control.” 

One phase remains to the discussion of the Pacific mandates: 7. e., 
the action taken in regard to the subject in the Washington Confer- 
ence. By the terms of the Four Power Pact,** the High Contracting 
Parties for a period of ten years agreed “as between themselves 

57Cf. the annual reports as submitted to the League of Nations. 

88Cf. Treaty Series No. 6, Cmd. 2037; Conference on the Limitation of Armament, pp. 
1612-1616, for text. The Powers extended this to declare their resolve to respect the rights 
of the Netherlands and Portugal in the same region. This treaty was signed Dec. 13, 1921; 


the other five treaties produced by the Conference were not signed until Feb. 6, 1922. Cf. 
also, International Conciliation, No. 172, pp. 35-40. 
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to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean” and to sit 
in a joint conference to consider and to adjust any controversy that 
could not be settled in respect thereof. If these rights be threatened 
by the aggressive action of any other Power, the Contracting Parties 
“‘shall communicate with one another fully and frankly in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be 
taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation.’’ By a separate declaration accompanying the Four Power 
Pact, however, it was provided that, while the treaty was under- 
stood to apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean, “the 
making of the Treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part 
of the United States of America to the mandates and shall not pre- 
clude agreements between the United States of America and the 
Mandatory Powers respectively in relation to the mandated islands.” 
This reservation was characteristic of the cautious policy of the State 
Department. By it freedom of action at later time was preserved; 
by it the way was left open to negotiations later to regulate in the 
same manner the rights of the United States in the other territories 
under mandate. 


III 


Since the treaty with Japan relative to the islands north of the 
Equator, the United States Government has entered into similar 
treaties with other of the Mandatories. The only real difference 
from the treaty with Japan lies in the lack of specific details as to 
cable and other communications. At Paris, February 13, 1923, a 
convention was concluded with France in regard to the French 
Cameroons and French Togoland; at Brussels, April 18, 1923, a 
treaty was signed concerning the Belgian mandate over Ruanda- 


Urundi.§? 


8’The United States Senate ratified the three treaties March 3, 1924. Cf. Congressional 
Record, 65, March 3, 1924, pp. 3586-89, for text. The preamble to these treaties, taking 
that of the Cameroons for a model, runs in each case as follows: 

‘*Whereas by Article 119 of the treaty of peace signed at Versailles the 28th of June, 
to19, Germany renounced in favor of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her 
rights and titles over her oversea possessions; and 

Whereas by Article 22 of the same instrument it was provided that certain territories 
which, as a result of the war, had ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them, should be placed under the mandate of another power, and that 
the terms of the mandate should be explicitly defined in each case by the Council of the 


League of Nations; and , 
Whereas the benefits accruing under the aforesaid Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles 
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In case of the islands south of the Equator it will be of interest 
to note the procedure that will be followed in making a treaty. Any 
arrangement concerning Nauru, which is administered by Australia 
in behalf of ‘‘the British Empire’ will probably be negotiated di- 
rectly with the British Government. But what will be the proce- 
dure in the case of Western Samoa, which is administered by New 
Zealand, and of New Guinea, which is administered by Australia? 
These Powers hold their mandate from and report on their adminis- 
tration directly to the League. Australia has asserted an unrestricted 
right of legislation over New Guinea.** Though the Government 
of the United States has been unduly reactionary in its refusal to 
recognize the present status of the Dominions, it seems as if any ne- 
gotiations and treaties concerning Western Samoa and New Guinea 
will be between the Dominions and the United States. In particular 
is this to be expected in that the Union of South Africa has of its 
own accord entered into a treaty with Germany concerning the 
status of the Germans in South-West Africa, a territory which it 
holds under mandate." It is highly probable that the confusion 
concerning dominion status, added to the reactionary policy of 
the United States, is the real explanation for the fact that, with the 
exception of Iraq, only in the case of the mandates subject in one 
form or another to the Dominions has the United States not settled 
her legal relationship and claims. In that definite interests are in- 


were confirmed to the United States by the treaty between the United States and Germany 
signed August 25, 1921r.. ; and 

Whereas four of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to wit, the a Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, agreed that France should exercise the mandate for parts of the 
former German colony of the Cameroons; and 

Whereas the terms of the said mandate have been defined by the Council of the League 
of Nations as follows; (Here follows the text of the mandate). 

Whereas the United States of America, by participating in the war against Germany, 
contributed to her defeat and to the renunciation of her rights and titles over her oversea 
possessions, but has not ratified the Treaty of Versailles; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States and the Government of the French 
Republic desire to reach a definite understanding with regard to the two Governments and 
their respective nationals in the aforesaid German colony of the Cameroons: 

Have decided to conclude a convention to this effect. . 

Then follow the different articles of the treaty in which the United States consents to 
the administration of the mandate by France upon condition that she shall have and enjoy 
all the rights secured by the terms of the mandate to the Members of the League and their 
nationals, that ves ed American property rights shall be respected, that a duplicate annual 
report on the administration shall be sent to the United States, that no modification in the 
terms of the mandate, unless agreed to by the United States, shall affect this convention, 
and that extradition treaties in force between the two countries shall apply to the mandated 
territory. 

*The New Zealand Government one to the Imperial Government for legal authority 
under the royal prerogative to act under the Samoan mandate and has deprecated direct 
correspondence with the League. Cf. article by A. B. Keith in Temperley, A History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris, 6, p. 365. She would doubtless show the same reluctance in the 
case of a treaty with the United States over Samoa. 

“Cf. Treaty Series No. 27 (1924), Cmd. 2220. 
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volved, particularly in Western Samoa,® however, a treaty rela- 
tionship will be necessary. Whenever such treaties are made, 
they will follow the lines of those already negotiated and will be 
of significance only to the constitutional procedure in the British 
Empire and the relation of the United States to that procedure. 

A recapitulation will serve to show the essential points covered. 
In the beginning, through her refusal to take part in the territorial 
settlement, the United States caused a delay in and near disruption 
of the whole program of mandates. Once the Principal Allied Powers 
allocated the ‘‘A’’ mandates she demanded rights where she had 
no legal claim because of not having been at war with Turkey and 
because of not being a member of the League. Now, however, 
France has recognized, in the treaty in re Syria, that the United 
States has certain rights there by virtue of having contributed to 
the defeat of Germany and thus indirectly to the defeat of her 
Allies. To date, then, the United States Government has forced 
through its contentions and has definitely regulated by treaty or 
otherwise its status in respect of all the mandates except those 
held by certain members of the British Empire. 

®Jt will be recalled that by the Samoa Partition Convention of Dec. 2, 1899, Samoa was 
divided between the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. This Convention yet 
remains in force as concerns the rights of the United States. By Article III of the Conven- 
tion it was provided: ‘‘It is understood and agreed that each of the three signatory Powers 
shall continue to enjoy, in respect to their commerce and commercial vessels, in all the 
islands of the Samoan group privileges and conditions equal to those enjoyed by the sover- 
eign Power, in all ports which may be open to the commerce of either of them.” Cf. 31 
U.S. Statutes at Large, 1878, for text. Article 228 of the Versailles Treaty provided that 
“‘the special rights and privileges granted to Germany by Article 3 of the Convention of 
December 2, 1899, relating to Samoa shall be considered to have terminated on August 4, 
1914." By a preferential import duty established April 20, 1920, British imports are 


charged 15 per cent. ad valorem as against 22% per cent. ad valorem on foreign goods. 
This, it seems, is a violation of the Article of the Samoa Partition Convention as cited. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
MANDATE SYSTEM! 


ORIGIN 


At the end of the war, the Allied and Associated Powers were 
confronted with the problem of the disposal of the former German 
colonies in Africa and in the Pacific and of the non-Turkish provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire. These territories were, at the time, under 
military occupation and administration by the Allied troops. It 
became the task of the Peace Conference to provide for their future 
administration, and the plan ultimately adopted embodied the prin- 
ciple that these territories should be administered by different 
Governments on behalf of the League of Nations but not by the 
League itself—a system of national responsibility subject to inter- 
national supervision. 

This plan, known as the Mandate System, was adopted on Jan- 
uary 30, 1919, by the “Council of Ten,”? was transmitted to the 
Peace Conference Commission on the League of Nations, and, with 
very slight changes, was incorporated as Article 22 of the Covenant, 
which consists of the first 26 Articles of the Versailles and other 
Treaties.2. This article reads as follows: 

“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world, there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Covenant. 

“The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations who by reason of their resources, their experience or their 


1The facts stated in this article have been obtained from the official publications of the 
League of Nations and through correspondence with the Mandates Section of the League 
of Nations Secretariat. Amy Heminway Jones, Division Assistant. 

*The Treaties of Peace 1919-1923, two volumes, price $3.00; published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New York, N. Y. 
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geographical position can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage shou!d be exercised 
by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

“The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions, and other similar circumstances. 

“Certain communities* formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of 
the Mandatory. 

“Other peoples,‘ especially those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration 
of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
the defence of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities fos 
the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 

“There are territories,’ such as South-West Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres 
of civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the territory of 
the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best administered 
under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous population. 

“In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 





to its charge. 
“‘ The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
®The “‘A" Mandates; Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. (Syria comprises the “‘ States” 


of Aleppo, Damascus, Alaouites, Djebel Druse and Lebanon. The four first mentioned are 


combined in the ‘‘ Federation of Syrian States.’’) 
‘The “‘B" Mandates; Cameroons, Togoland and former German East Africa. 
5The “‘C” Mandates; South-West Africa and the former German possessions in the 


cific. 
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by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the Mem- 
bers of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

““A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates.” 


SELECTION OF MANDATORY POWERS , 


The first step was to select suitable Mandatory Powers. This 
selection was a matter for the Allied Supreme Council and not one 
for the League of Nations. The German colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific were not transferred to the League of Nations but to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers since, according to Article 
119 of the Versailles Treaty, ‘‘Germany renounces in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over 
her overseas possessions.”’ A similar provision was contained in 
Article 132 of the Treaty of Sévres, according to which Turkey re- 
nounced in favour of the Principal Allied Powers all her rights and 
titles over her territories outside Europe ‘‘which are not otherwise 
disposed of by the present treaty.”’ The non-ratification of the 
Sévres Treaty™ undermined to a certain extent the legal basis for 
the establishment of the mandatory system in the territories in the 
Near East. However, according to Article 16 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, Turkey renounces 
all rights and titles whatsoever respecting the territories situated 
outside the frontiers laid down in that Treaty, the future of these 
territories being settled or to be settled by the parties concerned. 


On May 7, 1919, the Allied Supreme Council reached the following 
decisions regarding the Mandatories for the former German colonies: 


Togoland and Cameroons*. . . . France and Great Britain to 
make a joint recommenda- 
tion to the League of Na- 
tions as to their future. 


salt will be recalled that the United States Congress, on June 1, 1920, declined “‘to 
grant to the Executive the power to accept a mandate over Armenia as requested in the 
message of the President dated May 24, 1920." The following August Turkey, in Article 
88 of the Treaty of Sévres, recognized Armenia as a free and independent State. As the 
Treaty of Sévres was not ratified, Armenia did not obtain her independence but became in 
effect a Soviet State before the Treaty of Lausanne was signed. The government is directed 
from Moscow in a manner somewhat similar in practice though not in theory, to the control 
exercised at present by the Soviet Government over the Trans-Caucasian republics. 

*Togoland and the Cameroons were subsequently divided between France and Great 
Britain, the larger part of the territories being allocated to France. 
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German East Africa’? . . . . . . Mandatory.—Great Britain. 


German South-West Africa . . . Mandatory.—The Union of 
South Africa. 

The German Samoan Islands . . Mandatory.—New Zealand. 

Nauru® .. . . . . . . Mandatory.—British Empire. 


The other Gerniais Pacific Posses- 
sions south of the Equator (ex- 
cluding the German Samoan 
Islands and Nauru, and includ- 


ing German New Guinea) . . . Mandatory.—Australia. 
German Islands north of the 
Equator ... . . . . . Mandatory.—Japan. 


The selection of Mandatories for Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Syria was made by the Allied Supreme Council at San Remo on 


April 25, 1920. 


Mesopotamia ...... ... . Mandatory.—Great Britain. 
Palestine ...... ... ... . Mandatory.—Great Britain. 
ee . . . . + Mandatory.—France. 


This docariesit | goes to press on the eve of the Sixth Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, September, 1925. If Germany 
becomes a Member of the League, important changes may result 
with regard to mandates. 


4 FRONTIERS 


The delimitations of the frontiers of the territories under “B”’ 
mandates was agreed upon in treaties negotiated between the Allied 
Powers principally concerned. A special commission, which finished 
its work in February, 1922, drew up the frontier between Palestine 
and Syria, in accordance with a convention concluded between Great 
Britain and France. Article 3 of the Lausanne Treaty recognizes 
the line agreed upon in the Franco-Turkish Agreement of October 
20, 1921, as the frontier between Turkey and Syria. The question 
of the frontier between Turkey and Mesopotamia (Iraq) was referred 
by Turkey and Great Britain to the Council of the League of Nations, 
September 20, 1924, who appointed a commission of three neutral 


7As a result of subsequent negotiations, the provinces of Ruanda and Urundi in the 
north-west German East Africa were separated from the remainder of the territory, now 
known as Tanganyika, and placed under the mandate of Belgium. 

8The administration of Nauru is vested in the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand, together with the United Kingdom. The Australian Government was appointed 
by the three parties as their agent to administer the island for the first five years. In all 
matters relating to major policy, however, reference is made to all three Governments 
concerned, whose concurrence is essential. 
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persons to investigate and report to the Council. The League 
received, on August 7, 1925, the report of this commission which will 
be considered at a meeting of the Council of the League in September, 


1925. 
TERMS OF THE MANDATES” ‘ 


The allocation of the mandated territories took place in May— 
August, 1919, and April, 1920. The next step was to confer legal 
rights of authority and administration upon the selected Mandatory 
Powers and to define in charters the terms of the separate mandates. 
The first draft mandates were submitted to the Council by the Princi- 
pal Allied Powers towards the end of 1920. On December 17, 1920, 
the Council defined the “‘C” mandates; on July 17, 1922, the “B” 
mandates, and on Sept. 29, 1923, the “‘A” mandates," with the excep- 
tion of Mesopotamia (Iraq). Owing to the establishment late in 
1921 of the Arab National Government of Iraq under Prince Feisal, 
a treaty was signed on October 10, 1922, between the British and 
Iraq Governments which defines a relationship consonant with the 
principles of a draft mandate but more fully recognizing autonomy. 

The delay in the definition of the ““B” and “A” mandates was 
principally due to the intervention of the United States, which is 
discussed by Mr. Batsell in this document. 


PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 


The constitution of the Permanent Mandates Commission, in 
accordance with the last paragraph of Article 22 of the Covenant, 
was approved on December 1, 1920, by the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Commission consists of nine members,” the major- 
ity of whom must be-nationals of non-Mandatory Powers. The 
members, who are appointed individually by the Council for an 
indefinite period, are not government representatives for the States 


®Monthly Summary, Loogne of Nations, Vol. IV, No. 10, October, 1924. 

For a full discussion of the terms and provisions of the mandates see, The League of 
Nations and Mandaies, Information Section, League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva, July, 
1924. 
UThe Palestine Mandate states that ‘“‘the Mandatory shall be responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and the development of self-governing institu- 
tions.” During its meeting in September, 1922, the Council approved a proposal made by 
the British Government that the articles of the mandate which deal with the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine should not apply to Trans-Jordania (the terri- 
tories lying between the Jordan and the eastern boundary of Palestine). 

2M. William Rappard, on resigning as Director of wes Mandates Section, was appointed 
extraordinary member, by the Council of the League of Nations on December 11, 1924. 
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of which they are nationals. They are selected on the grounds of their 
personal merits and competence and it is expressly stipulated that 
they shall not hold any office of direct dependence on their govern- 
ments while members of the Commission. This last clause is under- 
stood to exclude the appointment of any civil or military servant of 
any government even of one of the non-Mandatory Powers, but not 
the appointment of officials who could not be said to occupy a posi- 
tion of direct dependence on their governments, such as professors 
at a State University. The International Labour Office has the 
right to appoint an expert who may attend in an advisory capacity 
all meetings of the Permanent Mandates Commission at which 
matters relating to labor are discussed. The Commission itself may, 
moreover, summon technical experts to act as advisors in special 


questions. 
The work of the Permanent Mandates Commission is “to receive 


and examine the annual reports of the Mandatory Powers and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates.’"* The Commission is a purely advisory’ body; it has 
no power to render any decisions or to make direct recommendation 
to the Mandatories, but it is evident that its observations and 
recommendations will to a great extent form the basis of the deci- 
sions of the Council. The Commission examines and discusses 
each individual annual report in the presence of the duly accredited 
representative of the Mandatory Power who offers any supplementary 
information required. After the representative has withdrawn the 
Commission decides on the observations to be submitted to the 
Council. These observations are communicated to the Mandatory 
Power, which is entitled to add any comments of its own and such 
comments are published simultaneously with the reports of the 
Mandatory Powers and the observations of the Commission. 

There have been six sessions of the Commission,™ all held at 


Geneva, as follows: 


First Session, October 4-8, 1921 
Second Session, August I-IT, 1922 
Third Session, July 20—August Io, 1923 
Fourth Session, June 24—July 8, 1924 
Fifth Session, October 23-November 6, 1924 (Extraordinary) 
Sixth Session, June 26—July 10, 1925 


183M onthly Summary of the League of Nations, Vol. V, No. 1, February 15, 1925. 
MSee page 37. 
[30 ] 
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The Marquis Theodoli, Chairman 
(Former Under-Secretary of State of the 
Ministry for the Colonies) 

M. Van Rees, Vice Chairman 
(Former Vice-President of the Council 
of the Dutch East Indies, Secretary- 
General of the Dutch Colonial Institute) 

M. Freire d’Andrade ; 

(Former Governor of Laurenco “Marques, 
former Governor-General of Mozambique, 
and former Minister for Foreign Affairs) 

M. Beau «reuse Gussie: ientadeecet i+) daeeciel 
(Former Governor-General of French 
Indo-China) 

Mme. Bugge-Wicksell'® 
(Doctor of Law) 

Sir Frederick Lugard 
(Former Governor- General of Nigeria) 

M. Pierre Orts ; 

(Former Secretary- General of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs) 

M. Leopoldo Palacios . 

(Former Member of Cortes, former Under- 
Secretary of State for Finance, Professor 
at University of Madrid) 

M. William Rappard ; 

(Formerly, for five years, Director of the 
Mandates Section of the Tee ee 

M. Yamanaka. . 

(Former Councillor of Embassy) 
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The members at the time of the Sixth Session, all of whom were 
in attendance, were as follows: 


Italian 


Dutch 


Portuguese 


French 


Swedish 
British 


Belgian 


Spanish 


Swiss 


. Japanese 


Representative of the International Labour Office: 


Mr. H. A. Grimshaw. 


NATIONAL STATUS OF INHABITANTS OF 
TERRITORIES UNDER MANDATES “B” ano “C” 


The question of the national status of inhabitants of the terri- 
tories under mandates “B” and “C”, namely, 


former German 


colonies in Africa and the Pacific, was definitely regulated at the 
Twenty-fourth Session of the Council, April 23, 1923. The question 


The selection of Mme. Bugge-Wicksell responded to the wish expressed by several 
women’s organizations and supported by a resolution of the First Assembly that a woman 
should be appointed as a member of the Commission especially in order to look after the 
interests of the women and children in the mandated areas. 
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had been under consideration for a long time, as it affected not only 
the status of the native inhabitants but also the nationality of 
the colonists of European origin, especially of the 7,000 German 
colonists in former German South-West Africa. The representative 
for South Africa, Sir Edgar Walton, pointed out that it was prac- 
tically impossible to govern German South-West Africa under 
mandate unless South Africa were permitted to place these 7,000 
German colonists and the 10,000 British colonists living there on 
the same footing and to give them an equal share in the political 
life of the country. At the moment, the 10,000 British settlers 
ruled the country and the 7,000 German settlers had no voice what- 
soever in the government. He stated that the South African Govern- 
ment would like the Council’s approval for its plan for their collective 
naturalization, it being understood that any individual so desiring 
would have the right to decline South African nationality without 
suffering any consequent embarrassment. 

The following resolution was finally adopted: 

“The Council of the League of Nations, 

“Having considered the report of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission on the national status of the inhabitants of territories 
under ‘B’ and ‘C’ mandates, 

“In accordance with the principles laid down in Article 22 of the 
Covenant: 

“Resolves as follows: 

“1, The status of the native inhabitants of a mandated territory 
is distinct from that of the nationals of the Mandatory Power and 
cannot be identified therewith by any process having general ap- 
plication. 

“2. The native inhabitants of a mandated territory are not in- 
vested with the nationality of the Mandatory Power by reason of 
the protection extended to them. 

“3. It is not inconsistent with 1 and 2 above that individual 
inhabitants of the mandated territory should voluntarily obtain 
naturalization from the Mandatory Power in accordance with 
arrangements which it is open to such Power to make, with this 
object, under its own law. 

“4. It is desirable that native inhabitants who receive the pro- 
tection of the Mandatory Power should in each case be designated 
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by some form of descriptive title which will specify their status 
under the mandate.” 


RIGHT OF PETITION 


The question of the right of petition of the inhabitants of the 
mandated territories was discussed at length by the Assembly in 
September, 1922, and later by the Council and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. MM. Salandra, Member of the Council, 
in submitting the resolution’* adopted by the Council on January 
31, 1923, stated the question as follows:!" 

“It is obvious that, as administration is exercised by the 
Mandatory Powers on behalf of the League of Nations, the 
latter could not remain deaf to the pleas of those who are directly 
or indirectly concerned in a just application of the principles 
contained in the Covenant. Important as it is in the interests 
of justice and of peace that every serious and sincere petition 
should be impartially investigated by the League of Nations, 
it is no-less important, in the interests of justice and of good 
government, to discourage seditious or trivial petitions by 
persons whose motives may be either culpable or frivolous.” 

The resolution provides that all petitions to the League emanating 
from the populations of mandated areas should be sent to the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations through the Mandatory Govern- 
ments concerned. The latter should attach to these petitions such 
comments as it may think desirable. Petitions from inhabitants of 
mandated areas received by the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
through other channels should be returned to the signatories with 
the request to resubmit them through the Mandatory in order that 
the Mandates Commission, which will deal with the petitions, should 
also be in possession of the views of the Mandatory Powers. Peti- 
tions regarding the mandated territories emanating from any other 
source than that of the inhabitants themselves should be communi- 
cated to the Chairman of the Mandates Commission, who should 
decide which, if any, by reason of the nature of their contents, or the 
authority or disinterestedness of their authors claim attention, and 
which should be regarded as obviously trivial. Any petition con- 
sidered worthy of attention should be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of the Mandatory Power in question with the request that such 


melee ee of Nations Oficial Journal, 4th Year, No. 3, March 1923, p. 300. 
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comments as it may consider desirable be furnished within a maxi- 
mum period of six months. The Chairman should be asked to report 
upon the petitions not submitted to the Mandatory Powers. All 
petitions sent to the League in conformity with this procedure should 
be held over until the next session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. The Commission, after discussing such petitions, should 
decide which, if any, accompanied by the observations of the Manda- 
tory Powers and the minutes of the meeting at which they were 
discussed, shall be circulated to the Council and the Members of 
the League. 


MANDATES SECTION 


That part of the General Secretariat of the League known as the 
Mandates Section serves as the secretariat for the Mandates Com- 
mission. The duties of the secretariat are fourfold :18 


a. To prepare the work of the Council on the whole problem 
of mandates. 

b. To correspond with the Governments of the Mandatory 
Powers. 

c. To serve as a permanent secretariat for the Mandates 
Commission, which meets intermittently. 

d. To collect and sift all data, in public and private docu- 
ments, on the mandated areas, the policy of the Mandatory 
Powers with regard to these areas, and general questions of 
colonial administration, for the information of the Council, of 
the Members of the Assembly, and of the members of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. 


18League of Nations Oficial Journal, Geneva, January, 1925, p. 31. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE SESSIONS OF THE 
PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 


By Walter Russell Batsell 


First SESSION 


HELD AT GENEVA, OCTOBER 4-8, 1921 


Questions Discussed 


1. Rules of Procedure 


2. Relation of the Man- 
dates Commission to the 
Mandatories and to the 
Council of the League. 


3. Annual reports on 
French Cameroons, 
French Togoland, British 


Recommendations, Decisions, 
and Conclusions 


1. Rules of procedure drafted and sub- 
mitted to the Council for approval. 
Council approved provisionally October 
10, 1921, and finally January 10, 1922.! 
2. Commission concluded that the ques- 
tion at issue was: “were the terms of 
mandates to be dealt with exclusively by 
the Council or also by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission?” To this ques- 
tion the Commission decided that the 
Council would want to be informed 
wherein the draft mandates conflicted 
with the provisions of the Covenant. 
Two courses would then be open to the 
Commission: to advise on matters brought 
to its attention by the Council; to ex- 
press its views on its own initiative. In 
matters of general principle the Cove- 
nant should serve as the source of 
guidance.? 

3. To facilitate the work of the Manda- 
tories in drawing up their annual report 
and to produce uniformity, the Commis- 


1It was provided that the Permanent Mandates Commission should meet annually in 
ordinary session at Geneva and in extraordinary session when approved by a majority 
of the members of the Commission and the President of the Council. The annual reports 
of the Mandatories, it was further provided, should be examined in the presence of an 
accredited representative of the respective Mandatories. The Commission upon com- 
pletion of its work should transmit its report on the administration of the mandates to the 


Council. 


*See Minutes of the First Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, pp. 10, 11, 20, 
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Tanganyika, Belgian sion drew up questionnaires for the “B” 

East Africa, South- and “C” mandates. The Commission 

West Africa.* brought to the attention of the Council 
the question of the national status of the 
inhabitants of the mandated territories; 
mentioned the seeming infringements on 
the principle of economic equality in the 
Belgian, British, and French draft man- 
dates for African territories (“B” man- 
dates) wherein provision was made for 
the incorporation of the mandates in the 
neighboring possessions of the Mandatory 
Powers for customs purposes; observed 
that prohibition of forced labor was doubt- 
less net intended by the Council to for- 
bid the “obligation of labor, which is 
the foundation of all civilized society’’; 
and drew the attention of the Council 
to divergences between the British draft 
“‘B” mandates on the one side and the 
French and Belgian on the other. 


SECOND SESSION 


HELD at GENEVA, AUGUST I-II, 1922 


Questions Discussed Recommendations, Decisions, 
and Conclusions 
1. National status of the 1. A memorandum of the President of the 
inhabitants of territories Mandates Commission, the Marquis 
under “B” and “C’”’ man- Theodoli, proposed :5 
dates. a. ‘‘With a view to the observance of 


®These reports were submitted to the Commission as an act of courtesy on the part of the 
Mandatories. Conformable to a recommendation made by Lord Robert Cecil and adopted 
by the First Assembly, the Council in August, ro21, directed the Secretary-General 
to invite ‘‘not only those Powers whose mandates have been approved, but also those 
Powers whose mandates have not yet been approved, to submit reports.” The “C” man- 
dates were approved December 17, 1920; the ‘‘ B"’ and “‘A’’ mandates were not effective until 
July 18, 1922, and September 29, 1923, respectively. Reports on Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine were submitted to the Mandates Commission at its first session but were not consid- 
ered because, in the words of the Commission, the state of uncertainty about these man- 
dates “‘would make such a study of little use at this junction.” Minutes, as cited, p. 3. 

‘These questionnaires contained detailed questions concerning slavery, labor, arms traffic, 
trade in and manufacture of alcohol and drugs, liberty of conscience, military clauses, 
economic equality, education, public health, land tenure, moral, social, and mate 
welfare, public finance, and demographic statistics. 

5Minutes of the Second Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, Annex 4, pp. 86-87. 
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2. Annual reports on the 
“C” mandates (Pacific 
islands under Japanese 
mandate, Nauru, New 
Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and South-West Africa). 
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the principles set forth in Article 22 of 
the Covenant, it is important that the 
native inhabitants of ‘B’ and ‘C’ man- 
dated territories should receive a na- 
tional status clearly distinct from that 
of the nationals or subjects of the 
Mandatory Power. 

b. “It would appear to be neither 
useful nor expedient for the Council of 
the League of Nations to define with 
greater precision the national status 
of these inhabitants. The Council 
is confident that it can rely on the Man- 
datory Powers to give them a national 
status which will respect the legitimate 
rights and interests of the population 
whose administration they have under- 
taken as Mandatories of the League of 
Nations. 

c. ‘The Mandatory Powers to which 
‘C’ mandated territories are entrusted 
shall provide regulations, in conformity 
with their own laws, for the individual 
and purely voluntary acquisition of 
their nationality by the inhabitants of 
the territories.” 

2. The Commission concluded that the 
introduction of contract and imported 
labor, particularly from China, into 
these mandates “is not wholly free from 
certain social difficulties which have 
engaged the attention of the Commis- 
sion.” Further, it is clear that “‘in spite 
of the guarantees incorporated in the 
mandate, the position of a Chinese coolie 
who is bound by a three years’ contract 
and who has been conveyed to a foreign 
land thousands of miles from his kith 
and kin, calls for the greatest care on the 
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3. Annual reports on 
“B” mandates (French 
and British Togoland and 
Cameroons, Tanganyika 
Territory, and Ruanda- 
Urundi). 





part of the administration of the Manda- 
tory Powers. Again, the presence of 
this exclusively male labour in the midst 
of a native population is bound to in- 
volve a certain element of danger to 
the social life of the latter.” 

In Nauru the Commission expressed 
a desire to have further information 
about the existing situation whereby 
three Phosphate Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Governments of Australia, 
Great Britain, and New Zealand have 
powers which ‘‘appear to be unlimited 
as regards everything relating to the 
undertakings which they manage.” 

“Taken as a whole,” the Commission 

concluded that ‘“‘the reports of the 
Mandatory Powers responsible for the 
administration of territories under ‘C’ 
mandates give evidence, one and all, 
of an earnest desire to secure for the 
population concerned the benefits aris- 
ing out of the application of the provisions 
of Article 22 of the Covenant and of the 
mandates.” 
3. a. The Commission requested the 
text of land laws in force and asked a 
definition of the term ‘‘Crown lands” 
as used in certain reports. 

b. Special attention should be given 
to the codrdination of information re- 
garding the appearance, spread, preven- 
tion and treatment of tropical diseases. 

c. The Commission observed that the 
principle of economic equality can not 
be violated in the case of Tanganyika 
Territory, Ruanda-Urundi, and a part 
of French Cameroons, for these areas 
lie within the conventional Basin of 
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4. Report by the French 
Government on Syria 
and the Lebanon. 

5. Questionnaires for the 
“A” mandates. 
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the Congo and thus have commercial 
equality assured by the Berlin and Brus- 
sels Acts and the St. Germain Treaty. 
It would like to know, however, whether 
any preferential system obtained in 
Nigeria, Dahomey, and the Gold Coast, 
and, if so, whether the British Cameroons 
and French and British Togoland had 
been incorporated into a customs union 
with these neighboring possessions of 
the two Mandatory Powers concerned. 

d. The boundary between Tanganyika 
Territory and Ruanda-Urundi, both of 
which formed previously one colony, 
had been drawn without consideration 
of native interests, and the attention of 
the Council was called to the existing 
situation. 

e. ‘The Commission wishes to enquire 
whether British Togoland is regarded 
as a distinct territory separate from the 
Colony of the Gold Coast or whether it 
is incorporated for fiscal or any other 
purposes in the neighbouring colony.” 

f. Information as to the customs 
legislation and the importation of al- 
coholic liquors was requested. 

4. General satisfaction with work of the 
Mandatory was expressed. 


5. Questionnaires similar to those drafted 
for the “ B”’ and “‘C”’ mandates were now 
prepared separately for Palestine and 
Syria and the Lebanon. 
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THIRD SESSION 


HELD AT GENEVA, JULY 20-AUGUST 10, 1923 


Questions Discussed 


1. Equalization of duties 
on liquor imported into 
mandated areas. 


2. Frontier between the 
British and French Cam- 
eroons. 


3. Application of special 
international conventions 
to mandated territories. 


4. Application of general 
internationalconventions 
to mandated territories. 
5. Financial administra- 
tion of mandated areas. 


Recommendations, Decisions, 
and Conclusions 

1. The Commission recommended that 
the British and French Governments 
be invited to agree that the duties on 
all spirituous liquors imported into the 
territories placed under their respective 
mandates in Africa should not be less 
than the duties in the adjoining terri- 
tories on similar spirits of equal strength. 
2. The Commission recommended that 
the Council request the French Govern- 
ment to collect information and make 
known its views as to whether the frontier 
between the British and French mandated 
territories had in certain places divided 
tribal areas. 

3. The Commission recommended that 
the members of the League of Nations 
should consider the possibility of ex- 
tending to the ‘‘B” and ‘“‘C” mandates 
“the advantages which are conferred 
upon the contiguous colonies and pro- 
tectorates of the Mandatory State by 
special treaties and conventions entered 
into by that State with any other Mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, on the 
understanding that reciprocity will only 
be recognized if it does not in any way 
infringe the principles of economic equal- 
ity.” 

4. The Commission expressed a desire to 
know what general conventions had been 
applied to the “‘B” and ‘‘C”’ mandates. 
5. Future reports should give: ‘‘(a) the 
most recent account of receipts and 
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6. Health of recruited 
workers. 


7. Venereal diseases in 
mandated areas. 


8. Freedom of conscience 
in mandated territories. 


9. Military recruitment 
in mandated areas. 


10. Loans, advances, and 


investment of private 
capital in mandated 
areas. 

11. Annual reports on 


the wa and “< man- 
dates. 
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expenditures and the budget for the 
year under review; and (b) a detailed 
account of the expenditure incurred 
directly in the interest of the natives.” 
6. Commission felt that the matter of 
health of workers recruited in one area 
for employment in another area with 
different climatic conditions would en- 
gage the “systematic attention of the 
Mandatory Powers.” 

7. The increase of this disease should be 
given particular attention and full in- 
formation in respect thereof should be 
placed before the Commission. 

8. “The maintenance of order is the 
first duty of the Governor (of a mandated 
territory), and order is a necessary condi- 
tion for the full development of all free- 
dom, not excepting freedom of religion.” 
g. “‘A Mandatory may not add to its 
man-power by drawing on the population 
of the mandated territory to supply 
soldiers, reservists or police constabulary 
for its own forces.” 

10. The opinion that a mandate is 
revocable and subject to voluntary 
rendition or transfer had been stated 
to prevent the investment of private 
capital in the mandated territories. The 
Commission was of the opinion that the 
Council should make a pronouncement 
tending to remove this lack of confidence. 
11. The Commission expressed in particu- 
lar its satisfaction with the reports of 
the French Government on the adminis- 
tration of Togoland and the Cameroons, 
of the Japanese Government on the 
administration of the former German 
islands north of the Equator, and of 
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12. Modification of the 
rules of procedure of the 


Permanent 
Commission. 


Mandates 





the Belgian Government on the adminis- 
tration of Ruanda-Urundi. 

The reports of the British Govern- 
ment for its mandates in Africa were 
not, as stipulated in the Covenant of 
the League, addressed directly to the 
Council of the League, and in one case 
the authorship and intended recipient 
were not indicated. The report of the 
New Zealand Government on Western 
Samoa and of the Union of South Africa 
on South-West Africa were similarly 
not addressed to the Council of the 
League. 

For nearly every report additional 
information was requested concerning 
the points given in the questionnaires 
for the ““B” and “C” mandates. 

12. The Commission suggested the fol- 
lowing modifications: 

a. That thereafter it should meet in 
the second half of June; 

b. That annual reports should be 
submitted before May 20th; 

c. That 100 copies of the annual 
reports should be sent to the Secretariat 
of the League; 

d. That meetings should be public, 
if so decided by a majority of the Com- 
mission. 


FourTH SESSION 


HELD AT GENEVA, JUNE 24-JULY 8, 1924 


Questions Discussed 


1. Equalization of im- 


port duties on alcoholic 
liquors in French and 


Recommendations, Decisions, 
and Conclusions 


1. The Commission noted with regret 
the increased importation of alcoholic 
liquor, but expressed its satisfaction that 
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British Togoland and 
Cameroons. 


2. Frontier between 
French and British Cam- 
eroons and _ between 
French and British 
Togoland 

3. Military recruitment. 


4. Loans, advances and 
investments of private 
capital in mandated ter- 
ritories. 

5. Land tenure. 
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its recommendation at its previous 
meeting was being carried out by the 
British and French Governments. 

2. The Commission expressed its satis- 
faction that its previous recommenda- 
tions were being carried out. 


3. The British Government now stated 
that it had “decided not to maintain the 
right to recruit natives of a mandated 
territory who may present themselves 
for enlistment in His Majesty’s Forces 
outside the boundaries of the mandated 
territory.” The French Government 
agreed with this point of view and with 
the Commission. The Commission pro- 
posed that the Council request other 
Powers administering “B” or “C” 
mandates to communicate their views on 
the matter. 

4. The Commission desired to see this 
question promptly settled by collabora- 
tion between the Mandatory Powers and 
the Council. 

5. The Commission adopted the follow- 
ing expression of its opinion: ‘The 
Mandatory Powers do not possess, in 
virtue of Articles 120 and 257 (par. 2) 
of the Treaty of Versailles, any right 
over any part of the territory under 
mandate other than that resulting from 
their having been entrusted with the 
administration of the territory. If any 
legislative enactment relating to land 
tenure should lead to conclusions contrary 
to these principles, it would be desirable 
that the text should be modified in order 
not to allow of any doubt.” 
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6. Education. 


7. Traffic in spirituous 
liquors. 


8. Disputed territory on 
the northern frontier of 
South-West Africa. 


9. Examination of cer- 
tain reports on the “B” 
and “‘C”’ mandates (Ru- 
anda - Urundi, French 
Cameroons and Togo- 
land, Tanganyika, West- 
ern Samoa, and South- 
West Africa). 


10. Reports on Syria and 
the Lebanon and Pales- 
tine. 





6. The Commission recommended the 
teaching of agriculture, elementary hy- 
giene, etc., as being particularly suitable 
to the conditions of life of backward 
peoples. 

7. The Commission suggested that “ spir- 
its” and “distilled beverages’’ are identi- 
cal terms and proposed that the terms 
should be defined as “alcoholic, non- 
fermented liquors containing more than a 
specific amount of pure alcohol (say, 
2 degrees).’’ 

8. The Mandates Commission recom- 
mended that the Council invite the gov- 
ernments of Portugal and His Britannic 
Majesty, for and on behalf of the Union 
of South Africa, to hasten the conclusion 
of an agreement which would bring a 
neutral zone between the mandate and 
Angola under administrative control 
and would promote the economic develop- 
ment and prosperity of the natives, by 
rendering possible a scheme of irrigation. 
9g. The reports of the Mandatories were 
by this time all being prepared directly 
for the Council of the League. A degree 
of standardization was being obtained. 
The reports of the French Government 
continued to be the fullest and best 
prepared. 

As at its previous meeting, the Commis- 
sion requested further details about the 
different points indicated in its question- 
naire. No outstanding failure to fulfill 
the obligations of a Mandatory were 
disclosed. 

10. The Commission was not called upon 
to examine a report on either of these 
territories but discussed the administra- 
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11. Extraordinary _ ses- 
sion of the Commission. 
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tion with representatives of the two 
Administrations who were present at 
its meeting. 

11. Only the reports above enumerated 
reached the Commission in time for 
examination at this session. It was, there- 
fore, decided that an extraordinary ses- 
sion should be held four months later to 
complete the examination of the reports. 


FirtH SESSION (EXTRAORDINARY) 


HELD AT GENEVA, OCTOBER 23-NOVEMBER 6, 1924 


Questions Discussed 


1. Examination of re- 
ports on Syria and the 
Lebanon and Palestine. 


2. Examination of re- 
ports on British Cam- 
eroons and Togoland. 


3. Examination of re- 
ports on territories under 
“C” mandates (New 
Guinea, Nauru, Western 
Samoa, and islands under 
Japanese mandate). 


Recommendations, Decisions. 
and Conclusions 


1. General observations were made con- 
cerning existing problems. Particular 
attention was given to the problem of 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. 

2. As to financial administration, the 
Commission expressed its regret that it 
was unable to determine whether the 
administration of the two mandates 
showed a deficit or a surplus. Further, 
it was unable “to ascertain with suffi- 
cient clearness whether the efforts ac- 
complished with a view to ensuring the 
well-being of the natives, especially in 
matters of education and public health, 
are in full accordance with the principle 
of trusteeship to which the Mandatory 
Power is pledged.” 

3. Special observations and recommenda- 
tions were made, principally in the way 
of requests for further information. 
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S1xtH SESSION 


HELD AT GENEVA, JUNE 26-JULY 10, 1925 


Questions Discussed Recommendations, Decisions, 
and Conclusions 


1. Loans, advances and 1. The Commission submitted the fol- 
investments of public lowing draft resolution to the Council: 
and private capital in ‘The Council of the League of Nations: 
mandated territories. 1. “Declares that obligations assumed 
by a Mandatory Power in a mandated 
territory, and rights of every kind 
regularly acquired under its adminis- 
tration, shall have under all circum- 
stances the same validity as if the Man- 
datory Power were sovereign. 
2. ‘ Decides that: 
“‘(a) In the event of the cessation of 
a mandate or of its transfer—however 
improbable this may be—to a fresh 
Mandatory Power, the Council, with- 
out whose approval no such change can 
take place, will not give such approval 
unless it has been assured in advance 
that the new Government undertaking 
the administration of the territory will 
accept responsibility for the fulfillment 
of the financial obligations regularly 
assumed by the former Mandatory 
Power and will engage that all rights 
regularly acquired under the adminis- 
tration of the latter shall be respected; 
““(b) Moreover, the Council, when 
this change has been effected, will con- 
tinue to use all its influence to ensure 
the fulfillment of these obligations, as 
has already been expressly provided in 
the mandates for Syria and Lebanon 
and for Palestine.” 
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2. Extension of special 
international conven- 
tions to mandated terri- 
tories. 


3. Frontier zone between 
Angola and South-West 
Africa. 

4. Transmission to the 
Commission of legisla- 
tive texts applicable to 
mandated territories. 


5. Presentation of the 
annual reports. 
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2. The Commission suggested that the 
Council might: 
1. ‘Recommend that the Mandatory 
Powers, and also all States, whether 
Members or not of the League of Na- 
tions, which have concluded special 
treaties or conventions with the Man- 
datory Powers should agree to extend 
the benefits of such treaties or conven- 
tions to mandated territories if possible 
and expedient and if the provisions of 
these international agreements are 
consistent with the stipulations of the 
Covenant and the mandate; 
2. “Request the Mandatory Powers, 
subject to the above reservations, to 
insert in any special treaties or conven- 
tions they may conclude hereafter a 
clause providing for their application 
to mandated territories; 
3. “Request the Mandatory Powers to 
indicate in their annual reports the 
reasons and circumstances which have 
prevented the application to mandated 
territories of the special treaties or 
conventions which they may have 
concluded with other Powers during 
the period under review.” 
3. The Commission expressed the hope 
that this subject would be settled as soon 
as possible. 
4. The Commission asked the Council to 
request that the Mandatories publish the 
legislation of general interest enacted 
during the year as an annex to their 
annual reports or to communicate it 
separately as a special volume. 
5. Only one report was received by May 
20th, the date stipulated in the rules of 
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procedure, so the Commission asked the 
Council to request the Mandatories to 
make every effort to submit their reports 
before the above-mentioned date. 
Further, it should be explicitly stated 
in the annual reports that they are ad- 
dressed to the Council of the League in 
conformity with Article 22 of the Cove- 
nant. 
6. Reports on French 6. The Commission noted that all mili- 
Togoland and Camer- tary forces are now distinct from the 
oons, military forces of the neighboring French 
colonies. 
Divergent views were expressed con- 
cerning whether the tax in the form of a 
labor levy did not constitute forced labor 
and thus result in a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the mandate. 
7. Reports on British 7. The Commission found the informa- 
Togoland and Tangan- tion about labor, health, land tenure, and 
yika. finance to be insufficient. 
8. Report on South-West 8. General requests for further informa- 
Africa, Nauru, New Gui- tion on public finance, labor, etc. 
nea. 
The reports on the other mandates are to be considered when the 
Mandates Commission meets again in the autumn of this year. 





GENERAL SUMMARY 


The Permanent Mandates Commission is now in its fifth year. 
The period since its inception has been marked by public realization 
that the system of mandates is not, as its critics claimed in 1919-20, 
merely a veiled form of annexation but that it is the symbol of a new 
and progressive imperialism. 

Before the adoption of the mandate principle by the Peace Con- 
ference, similar forms of trusteeship had been tried and found want- 
ing. The Berlin Act, for example, had set forth the principles of 
economic equality and protection of native interests in the Basin of 
the Congo. Neither principle was ever applied, principally because 
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there was no machinery of enforcement, no permanent, neutral, and 
central body which could investigate conditions and focus world 
opinion upon the facts in the case. The system of mandates, on the 
other hand, has, as a method of colonial administration, surpassed 
all former attempts at international control over colonies principally 
as a result of the work of the Permanent Mandates Commission and 
the required annual reports which must be submitted for the scrutiny 
of that body. 

The effectiveness of the suggestions made by the Commission to 
the Council has been demonstrated in several instances. The boun- 
dary between Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika Territory had been 
delimited without regard for native rights. The Commission called 
the attention of the Council, the Mandatories, and general public 
opinion to the division of native tribes, watering places, and grazing 
lands. As a result a new boundary was arranged that corrected the 
former evils. 

As another illustration, in 1923 the Government in South-West 
Africa applied drastic methods in stamping out what it termed a 
native “rebellion.” At its meeting the Mandates Commission sharply 
criticized the treatment of the natives shown in this instance and, 
by bringing the matter to public attention, caused much discomfiture 
to the Mandatory. It is in such publicity that the power of 
the Commission has been fully demonstrated. In addition, by a com- 
parison of conditions in the different mandated territories it fur- 
nished an incentive to all Mandatories to make the best possible 
showing in the administration of their respective mandates, 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American 
Association for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907 to No. 199, June, 
1924. These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion 
of many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts 
of official treaties, diplomatic correspondence and draft plans for interna- 
tional projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will sent upon 
application to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 


City. 

200. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Organization and 
Work, compiled by Amy Heminway Jones, Division Assistant. 

July, 1924. 

201. A Practical Plan for Disarmament: Draft Treaty of Disarmament and 
Security, Submitted to the League of Nations by an American Group; 
with Introduction and Commentary by James Thomson Shotwell. 
August, 1924. 

202. An Analysis of the American Immigration Act of 1924, by John B. Trevor, 
M.A., formerly Captain Military Intelligence Division, U.S.A., Cheva- 
lier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

September, 1924. 

203. America’s Part in Advancing the Administration of International Justice, 
by Edwin B. Parker, Umpire, Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany. 

October, 1924. 

204. The Dawes Report on German Reparation Payments, by George A. 
Finch. The London Conference on the Application of the Dawes Plan, 
by George A. Finch. 

November, 1924. 

205. Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes: Text and 
Analysis; with an Introduction by James Thomson Shotwell. 
December, 1924. 

206. The Japanese Law of Nationality and the Rights of Foreigners in Land 
under the Laws of Japan, by Tsunejiro Miyaoka, of the Bar of Japan. 
January, 1925. 

207. Elihu Root’s Services to International Law, by James Brown Scott. 
February, 1925. 

208. Plans and Protocols to End War. Historical Outline and Guide, by James 
T. Shotwell. 

March, 1925. 

209. The United States and The Dawes Annuities 
April, 1925. 

210. American Ideals During the Past Half-Century, by Elihu Root. 

May, 1925. 

211. Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1908-1924. 
June, 1925. 

212. European Security: Address by Dr. Edward Bene’, Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister, at Prague, April r, 1925; Address by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, British Foreign Minister, at Geneva, March 12, 1925; Reply to 
Mr. Chamberlain's Address by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Former 
British Prime Minister, April 10, 1925. 

September, 1925. 

213. The United States and the System of Mandates, by Walter Russell 
Batsell, M.A., Director of the Reference Service on International 
Affairs of the American Library in Paris. Information Regarding the 
Mandate System. 
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